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The Canadian Elections 


The following interpretation of the Canadian elections 
held on October 14, 1935, was furnished to the Depart- 
ment by Dr. Ernest Thomas, field secretary, Board of 
Evangelism and Social Service, United Church of 
Canada : 

“The Canadian elections resulted in the overwhelming 
defeat of the Conservative Party, and in an overwhelm- 
ingly conservative House of Commons. 

“Four parties challenged the voters, each led by a man 
of irreproachable character definitely and avowedly 
Christian. Three of these leaders were engaged in the 
discharge of what they regarded as a divine commission 
to save the nation from the disasters brought on it by an 
unsound economic system. The Prime Minister, the Hon. 
R. B. Bennett, appealed for authority to reform capitalism 
as the only alternative to its destruction. One of his col- 
leagues, the Hon. H. H. Stevens, Minister of Trade and 
Commerce, stirred by the infamous exploitation of human 
service and suffering, broke away to form a party of 
Reconstruction, based on a royal commission which ex- 
posed the incredible wage scale and hours imposed on the 
retail merchant by the powerful competition of big stores. 
The C. C. F. (Cooperative Commonwealth Federation) 
led by Mr. J. S. Woodsworth, an Oxford University man 
who has given his life to the under-privileged, put forth a 
program of genuine though moderate socialism, which 
they refused to imperil by compromising alliance with 
other groups. Recently the Alberta group of believers in 
Social Credit swept their own province in the provincial 
field and now sought to enter the federal Parliament. 

“Over against these apostles of change stood the veteran 
Liberal leader, the Right Honorable Mackenzie King. He 
tightly judged the Canadian people as being, on the whole, 
unaware that a new era called for new thought forms and 
new policies. Tired and worried business men preferred 
the old tried paths and responded to the time honored 
slogans of Liberalism. The Canadian depression would 
be cured, since it was due to the misgovernment of Mr. 
Bennett, by the election of Mr. King. No significant 
difference could be found between the concrete proposals 
of Liberal and Conservative. Liberals denounced the 

wa Imperial Conference agreements but promised 
not to repeal them and to revise them very gradually and 
slightly. They denounced the tariffs of the government 
but gave no indication of specific or serious change. 

“The real difference was one of tone and personality. 
Mr. Bennett was a dominating personality and at times 
seemed to be domineering. This aspect of his person and 
government became a legend ; and desire to smash the 
tyranny was inculcated. Some deplorable incidents pro- 
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vided ground for the legend. Ruthless repression of dis- 
content, equal ruthlessness in suppressing radical reforms 
and societies, added to a manner which at times was 
over-bearing, finally evoked an emotional outburst rather 
than a reasoned rejection. ‘Beat Bennett’ was the victori- 
ous slogan. 

“The outstanding fact is that most of the electors 
showed no sympathy for any form of a New Deal, 
whether offered by Bennett, Stevens or Woodsworth. Mr. 
King himself interprets the outcome as a declaration 
against foolish experiments in government or any effort 
to provide ordered or planned economy. But this does 
not ensure that, having secured power, the new govern- 
ment will be blind to the facts of the situation. 

“Many ministers of religion were active as candidates, 
chiefly for the Cooperative Commonwealth Federation and 
for Social Credit. The Liberal party will have a numeri- 
cal strength twice that of all other groups combined. But, 
apart from Quebec, the returns for which are not yet 
available, more than half the successful candidates re- 
ceived only a minority of votes. 

“The power of money was never so conspicuous. At 
enormous cost the two old parties deluged the people 
with nation-wide broadcasts. Mr. Bennett may have 
alienated the ‘money barons’ by his caustic statements 
about the defects of capitalism, but he has great wealth 
of his own. Mr. King has never alienated financial powers 
though he honorably enough has escaped wealth. But the 
Cooperative Commonwealth Federation was barely vocal 
in the daily press and could afford no such broadcast 
campaign. 

“Yet those who seek fundamental reforms are cheered 
by the fact that their programs received a largely in- 
creased support, in some cases amounting to fifty per 
cent above the record of two years ago. In Alberta the 
intrusion of Social Credit placed three leading Socialists 
at the foot of the poll, showing from whom the new 
party took its strength. In Toronto they had among their 
candidates two Rhodes scholars from Oxford. It is 
obvious that the divisions between the parties seeking 
real change gave the Liberals a number of seats far be- 
yond those expected. The great surprise was the failure 
of Mr. Stevens to elect one of his supporters, though 
his opponents had conceded him a dozen. The electors 
had such a variety of choices that the result in detail 
could be forecast by no one. The one thing clear was 
that the party of static liberalism would enlist all those 
who feared experiment.” 


New Homes for Old 
The Resettlement Administration has absorbed the 
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activities of the Subsistence Homesteads Division of the 
Department of the Interior and the rural rehabilitation 
work of the Federal Emergency Relief Administration. 
Rexford G. Tugwell, Resettlement Administrator and 
Under-Secretary of Agriculture, in the Magazine Section 
of The New York Times, July 28, describes the work. 
Plans and projects of the Homesteads Division and of 
the FERA are being continued and enlarged and new 
projects, rural and suburban, prepared. The administra- 
tion will cooperate with local, county and state authorities. 

The task which the administration undertakes has four 
phases : 

“Retirement of substandard land from production as 
part of a nation-wide conservation program and removal 
of the people to areas where they can become economically 
self-sufficient. 

“Relocation of standard rural groups in self-help 
agricultural-industrial communities. 

“Resettlement of industrial populations in suburban 
communities to improve the housing conditions of low- 

income groups. ; 

“Rehabilitation of farm families in place, that is, chiefly 

by loans for necessary livestock, seeds and equipment.” 

Reliable surveys show that, even if, the mining industry 
should revive, a surplus of 200,000 miners in the country 
cannot be regularly employed. Millions of the population 
live in sordid, unhealthful rural slums on soil that has 
lost all fertility. Countless other farms are becoming 
barren through erosion by wind or water. “As a nation 
we have been wantonly profligate in dissipating our real 
wealth—the land. We have exhausted the frontiers.” 
And the individual ‘poor farmer cannot be blamed; he 
has been driven by economic circumstance and immediate 
necessity. Miserable sections are found throughout the 
country—“in depressed coal regions of the East and 
Middle West, on dying cotton lands in the South, on dry 
lands of the West and Southwest, on the cut-over timber 
areas of the North and Northwest.” 

The people of these run-down areas, if they can once 
attain some degree of economic stability, will form a 
valuable market for American factory products. Their 
removal from isolated, inaccessible regions will lighten 
the charges upon counties and states for services such 
as roads and schools. 

The withdrawal from substandard land must be a vol- 
untary and cooperative effort, by orderly economic 
process, on a national scale and with intimate cooperation 
of state and federal authorities. “Dead acres are going 
out of production anyway. The administration merely 
seeks in this regard to prevent the population retreat from 
becoming a rout.” The people concerned are under-privi- 
leged, not equipped to adjust themselves. They must have 
help in the struggle toward independence. 

“The Resettlement Administration,” says Mr. Tugwell, 
“has no illusions about resettling the United States over- 
night, in a week, a month or a year. The forces of de- 
struction have been too long at work... . 

“What we hope to do is to make a start toward pro- 
viding an assured and permanent source of income for 
individuals in substandard groups. An important method 
will be through cooperative agricultural communities. . . . 

“The Resettlement Administration purchases a tract of 
land in a farming community. It is sufficient, say, to 
handle 500 families. That means at least 500 jobs must 
be available. The families . . . will come principally 
from relief lists. 

“A cooperative agricultural association, independently 
established by the families themselves, is formed immedi- 


ately. The Resettlement Administration constructs 500 
houses, of four to five rooms, attractively designed. The 
homes are located on a village pattern, that is, grouped 
together on ordinary-sized lots. In the village are schools, 
community halls, recreation centre, barber shops, stores— 
the usual buildings and activities of any small town. 

“In addition there are small plants and factories, oper- 
ated by the cooperative association, such, for instance, as 
a canning factory, a furniture factory, a machine shop, 
a brick plant, handicraft shops. In other words, facilities 
- available to process the products of the farm and the 

orest. 

“Encircling the village may be the cooperative farm and 
the pasturage. The type of agricultural activities, of 
course, will depend on the location. It is desirable, how- 
ever, to grow those crops which can be processed, canned 
and sold as one of the chief revenue producers of the 
cooperative community. ... Income will be derived both 
from agricultural and industrial occupations. 

“Here you have a community which, in a relatively 
brief period of time, should be moderately self-sufficient, 
The members would be adequately able to make monthly 
payments on their houses to reimburse the federal goy- 
ernment for its initial outlays. There would be money 
for food, clothing and pleasures. In village groupings 
of this sort, it is feasible to provide for as many as 2,00 
families on each project.” 

This cooperative approach, says Mr. Tugwell, “is the 
antithesis of dictatorship and is typically American.” It 
will not put the government into competitive business 
but will simply afford official support and cooperation. 
The communities will be subject to the AAA controls 
on basic agricultural products, and the administration’s 
plan of balancing new lands brought under cultivation 
with retirement of dead acres will prevent a contradiction 
of policy. Money will be saved to the federal treasury 
and to taxpayers. Advances to the cooperatives will be 
repaid as direct relief cannot be. The fundamental task 
is to help remove 3,500,000 families permanently from 
relief rolls. 


Social Legislation vs. “Higher Controls” 


At the annual corivocation of Colgate University on 
September 25, 1935, George B. Cutten, president, de- 
clared that “a civilization which removes natural checks 
more rapidly than it fosters higher controls commits 
suicide.” He believes that “nothing could threaten the 
race as seriously as social legislation” because “‘it is beg- 
ging the unfit to be more unfit and inviting the fit to join 
the ranks of the unfit. Even such a measure as old age 
insurance . . . removes one of the points of pressure which 
- kept many people up to the strife and struggle through 
ife. 

As an illustration of substituting a higher control when 
a natural check is removed he cites the need for the 
use of intelligence in dealing with the problem of the 
feeble-minded. “If we insist upon keeping the feeble- 
minded, then our intelligence should dictate to us the 
necessity of sterilization in order that the race may k 
saved.” 

He regards the moral life as another form of higher 
control since morals constitute “a code that will assis 
us to live together in a reasonable way.” To him “the 
whole trouble with the world in the past few years has 
been that we have tried to run on a moral basis but we 
have been short of morals.” He insists that the underly: 
ing problem in dealing with money, credits, inflation ané 
depression is “a moral one and until that is removed the 
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other things are but details.” (Another school of thought 
insists that morals in social situations depend for the 
most part on the arrangements made to cope with them. 
If the arrangements give every inducement to immorality 
it is to be expected that immorality will result.) 


A third higher control is religion. “The religions of the 
world seem to have deteriorated even faster than the 
morals, and, differing from the depressions in the past, 
they have not seemed to recover. Probably that is one 
reason why the depression has lasted so long.” 


The advocates of social legislation, who for the most 
part disagree with Dr. Cutten, answer that if social legisla- 
tion begs the unfit to be more unfit and invites the fit to 
join the ranks of the unfit, then it is fair to ask whether 
social legislation can be abandoned if measures are not 
taken to eliminate the conditions which give rise to the 
need for action by law. The history of the degraded 
classes among all peoples gives no indication that degra- 
dation is eliminated by leaving them to the forces which 
degrade them and finally destroy those who are incapable 
of survival. Although social legislation is designed pri- 
marily to alleviate the distress of those who are unfortu- 
nate or incapable of coping with the conditions affecting 
them, the effort to alleviate directs attention to conditions 
which point to the need for social legislation. Incident- 
ally, they say, social legislation may not express as much 
intelligence as should be applied to conditions which make 
distress, but it expresses a degree of humanitarianism 
which accompanies a higher stage of morals and religion. 


In the minds of some economists social legislation is 
also taking on an aspect of at least one practical means 
for stabilizing the economic system. On October 1, 1935, 
the annual retail conference sponsored by Pennsylvania 
State College was informed by Dr. Luther Harr, Secre- 
tary of Banking in Pennsylvania, that “any plan that 
promotes purchasing power in times of prosperity and 
tends to maintain its stability in times of economic distress 
is of vital importance to the retailer.’ If the United 
States in boom years had created unemployment insurance 
funds they might have been exhausted after a few years 
of depression. But Dr. Harr points out that admittedly 
they would have provided “a cushion of several billions 
of purchasing power” which would have been “siphoned 
out” in such a way that the depression might not have 
reached as great depths. 


On October 7, 1935, Dr. E. L. Bishop, health director 
of the Tennessee Valley Authority, and Josephine Roche, 
assistant secretary of the Treasury, whose duties include 
supervision of the United States Public Health Service, 
declared before a meeting of the American Public Health 
Association that the Social Security Act offers an unparal- 
leled opportunity to develop public health services to the 
gteat benefit of the nation. As an illustration of the need 
for attack upon focal points of infection which demand 
attention from public health authorities, Dr. James G. 
Cumming, chief of the United States Public Health Ser- 
vice, pointed to experiments which show that dishwater, 
i restaurants particularly, is a great factor in the spread 
of diseases that cause 30 to 48 per cent of the deaths 
in the nation. Experiments have shown from 50,000 to 
100,000 microbes on a restaurant spoon after it has been 
washed by ordinary methods. The use of chlorine in 
dishwater, he declared, practically eliminates this risk to 
public health. The application of intelligence as a “higher 
control” in this case would protect the fit as well as the 
unfit. And the Social Security Act, say its friends, makes 
Possible the wider application of “higher controls.” 
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What the Church Cannot Do 


“Some cling to the fond hope that the church may be 
the agency of social transformation. They admit the 
individual as such has not the wisdom nor the unselfish- 
ness, but that association of individuals called the church 
is sufficient to the task. Others hold a similar belief in 
thinking that the individual may become equipped for 
social service and innovation through the ministrations 
of the church. Both these views we think are mistaken. 
The church has important work to do; but its work is not 
and cannot be that of transforming society in the direc- 
tion of the kingdom of God. The reason for this is very 
simple. The church is itself an organic part of the society 
which is to be changed; it is molded and dominated by 
the mores that prevail. It can work to change the customs 
of groups which run counter to its own; but it cannot 
transcend its own mores which have been imparted to it 

the society of which it is an organic member. The 
church does well the work of conserving the best society 
has attained ; but it cannot lift society to something higher. 
The church can conserve, but it cannot revolutionize. 
The work of the prophet and the innovator must be left 
to individuals and independent groups, not to the church.” 
—From Methods of Private Religious Living by Henry 
Nelson Wieman. (New York, The Macmillan Company, 
1929. $1.75.) 


For Democratic Decisions 


“In considering what should be done under a given 
set of circumstances, there is no answer that is established 
in advance as ‘true.’ Discussion and deliberation are 
required to find the most satisfactory course of action. 
We have faced and are facing some of the most difficult 
practical problems our country has ever seen. Unless 
we are prepared for the tyranny of dictatorship, we must 
realize that the way to deal with them is through more 
deliberation, more discussion, more democracy. The time 
when we must hear all sides is the time the decision is 
most important.”—Robert M. Hutchins, president of the 
University of Chicago, in the American Magazine, New 
York, for October, 1935. 


Farm Wages 


Farm laborers this fall the country over are receiving 
wages averaging $20.57 a month with board, $30.38 a 
month without board, $1.11 a day with board, and $1.47 a 
day without board, according to the quarterly announce- 
ment of the Bureau of Agricultural Economics, United 
States Department of Agriculture. The supply of farm 
labor is less than it was a year ago at this time, and the 
demand more. Farm wages are about 13 per cent higher 
this fall than last, with the supply of farm hands about 
95 per cent of pre-war and the demand for labor 80 per 
cent of pre-war. The farm wage index on October 1 
was 102 compared with 99 on July 1, and with 93 on 
October 1 a year ago. The 1910-14 average equals 100. 


In the Current Periodicals 


Foreign Affairs. October, 1935. 


Salter, Sir Arthur. “Stabilization and Recovery.”—In spite of 
the difficulties of the present situation, the “uncertainty and insta- 
bility will . . . long remain unless it is possible to find some 
intermediate system of conditional stabilization.” The countries 
which have gone off the gold standard will not “again link them- 
selves irrevocably to gold . . . unless and until they are assured” 
that their internal price structure will be protected from “the violent 
impact of external deflation.” Partial stabilization seems to be 
possible now. He suggests an agreement between the different 
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countries on “a policy to maintain specified ratios between the 
main currencies” but “with a reasonable and defined margin.” 
Complete agreement would not be necessary. The conditional 
stabilization of the dollar, pound, and franc would mean the 
development of confidence, the reduction of “violent movements of 
short-term capital,” possibly the removal of “some of the worst 
barriers to international trade.” It would “reduce the risks of a 
new course of competitive depreciation,” of further devaluations, 
and of “an intensification of economic nationalism in every country.” 

Armstrong, Hamilton Fish. “Power Politics and the Peace 
Machinery.”—In spite of the weaknesses of the Treaty of Ver- 
sailles, the Covenant of the League “marked a major step forward 


_in social organization,” but it “never received a full and fair 


trial.” It “lacked both physical support and the moral force” of 
“the combined weight of the informed public opinion of the 
civilized world.” The “most practicable means of advancing 
world peace” seem to be “a better distribution of benefits as 
between classes atid individuals, a lowering of the trade walls 
which keep nations at different economic levels, a more accommo- 
dating attitude toward race and population problems, a truer assess- 
ment of the ‘land values’ at stake in colonial adventures, in general 
a deepening and widening of the forces of education so that peo- 
ples will take fuller account of each other’s aspirations and needs.’ 


Current History. October, 1935. 


Einzig, Paul. “Nazi Economics at Work.”—Economic recovery 
in Germany has “undoubtedly gone further than in any other coun- 
try” since the beginning of 1933. This is due mainly to “the un- 
scrupulous and unorthodox economic and financial policy of the 
Hitler regime.” This development is “undoubtedly tending toward 
increased state control.” It is probable that during the next year 
the balance of power will be held by the Reichswehr. It seems 
probable that economic improvement in Germany will mean the 
acceleration of her rearmament, and thus bring war nearer. 

Simonds, Frank H. “The Drift to War.’—Peace_ beyond the 
middle of next summer is “excessively precarious.” Italy is now 
strong enough to “make British interests in the Mediterranean and 
East Africa hostages for British assent to her own imperial de- 
signs.” France and her allies “sacrificed the League to their own 
necessities.” But the real threat to peace in Europe is implicit in 
“the purpose and spirit of Nazi Germany.” The Manchurian and 
Ethiopian affairs have “destroyed the contemporary effort to sub- 
stitute consultation by conference for the older diplomatic tech- 
nique.” It is not possible to “go beyond signaling the steady drift 
of the Old World toward a general war and the constantly growing 
pressure of economic privation upon both Mussolini and Hitler.” 


Survey Midmonthly. September, 1935. 

Blackey, Eileen, director of training, Social Service Division, 
Florida Emergency Relief Administration. “Social Work at the 
Grass Roots.”—Rural social work faces special difficulties in the 
fact that “the relief setup has been primarily for the urban 
client” while the rural client is “actually bewildered by the 
paternalism” involved in relief, and that most relief workers in 
rural areas have had little or no training. Such a worker faces 
special problems; she may be the only social worker in the entire 
community so that she must face emergencies of many different 
types and decide in each case how far she can go; she must meet 
behavior problems in her clients for which she has had little or 
no preparation; she must live in a community which does not 
“offer her, as an individual, sufficient social and cultural stimulus.” 


Survey Midmonthly. October, 1935. 


Springer, Gertrude. “Social Workers—What Now?”’—The fed- 
eral government is going out of “ ‘this business of relief’ and thou- 
sands of relief workers are going out with it.” A survey of the 
situation throughout the country indicates that “in most places 
there is a sincere effort to hold onto the best of the relief staffs 
and to keep together as adequate an organization as public opinion 
will support to carry on the service of relief.” 

Atkinson, Mary Irene. “The New Front in Child Welfare.”— 
Work for child welfare will be very different in the future from 
what it has been in the past “because governmental social action 
has penetrated every county and —— in America.” Unless 
“intelligent public opinion” can so safeguard government action 
that “the objectives of a fair chance in life for all children and 
of social security for adults will not be sacrificed to political 
considerations, we may find that the ‘disinherited’ of America 
have again been sold short.” Miss Atkinson has just been 
appointed director of the Child Welfare Division of the U. S. 
Children’s Bureau. 


Survey Graphic. September, 1935. 
Kidney, Daniel M. “Harvest and Relief.”"—There have been 
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many complaints that workers on relief will not take the jobs that 
are offered. But the working and living conditions provided and 
the wages paid often “make the lowest cost relief attractive by 
comparison.” A survey by the FERA of 47 agricultural counties 
in 19 states indicates that where women heads of household were 
working they were “not much better off financially than the 
totally jobless.” A survey of conditions in Baltimore warrants 
“the statement that for each man or woman who would refuse a 
job which could reasonably be accepted, there are hundreds who 
would be willing and anxious to accept work if it would only get 
them off relief.” In this survey some of those who were said to 
have refused jobs offered were really unemployable, others could 
not take jobs where they must “live in,’ and in other cases the 
wage offered was “insufficient to meet the minimum subsistence 
needs of the households involved as defined by the relief bureay,” 


Ferris, john P. “If We Want Security; the Choices Before 
Us.”—The problem is to “retain the high standard of living which 
specialized production can give us, and yet provide freer, more 
satisfying conditions of living than we have had, and greater 
security.” The most hopeful way of doing this is by “carrying on 
widely diffused wealth-producing activities of industry and business, 
together with resource conservation work, at points accessible to 
rural and small town population.” But this will require the cooper- 
ation of industry, agriculture, and government in “‘contriving meas- 
ures which meet the fundamental requirements of our population 
in its relation to land and environment. One such requirement is a 
reconstruction of our rural life for which both readjustments in 
— practices and an increased level of rural income are 
essenti: 


Survey Graphic. October, 1935. 


_Amidon, Beulah, “WPA—Wages and Workers.” A descrip- 
tion of New York City’s experience with the WPA. Certain 
problems are “inherent in the program”: “the question of the 
right of the unions to maintain their rates of payment in the face 
of nation-wide need and vast but not unlimited public funds to 
meet it; of the right of a government agency to lower rates and 
thus open the door to attack by private employers on labor 
standards. Bound in with this is the question whether any civil 
ized government is justified in wielding a ‘work or starve’ club 
over jobless men and their families.” Still other difficulties are 
the “seemingly needless suffering and anxiety” caused by the 
“ballyhoo method of public action,” which could have been pre 
vented by careful planning and organization, and “the apparent 
failure to provide workable machinery for cooperation among the 
agencies held responsible for the undertaking. . .. Are we getting 
anywhere with our big, expensive ‘attacks on unemployment?” 

Berle, A. A. “Revenue and Progress.”—The Tax Act of the 
last Congress served one important purpose, in that it “brought the 
topic of taxation into general discussion.” The real issue is 
“what classes shall pay most of the bill? . . . The upper-incom 
classes, while acknowledging their liability to pay a part, never: 
theless hold out for salés taxes and for indirect taxes. The labor 
groups and progressives hold out for income and _inheritanc 
taxes. .. . Wherever labor groups or socially progressive groups 
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are in the ascendency, as in Wisconsin or England, the principl 
resort is inheritance and income taxes.” A proposal has been mat 
that the United States, “the states, and the localities in each stat 
be assigned their separate and particular fields of revenue. Until 
this proposal is brought to fruit, no final solution of the ta 
problem will be possible.” 

Chambers, Walter, secretary of the New York Department di 
Markets. “Milk for New York.”—The consumption of milk it 
the metropolitan area dropped nearly a fifth from 1932 to 1934. A 
study by the Department of Public Markets indicates that bottle! 
milk should be available for eight cents a quart in stores, thoug! 
it now costs twelve. Wagon delivery of milk is “probably th 
most costly: operation in the whole field of milk supply.” Ther 
are four possible solutions: declaring milk legally a public utility 
municipal ownership as for water supply, a municipal milk author 
ity like the New York Port Authority, and a consumers’ coopefé 
tive for milk distribution. The writer favors the latter meth 
In addition to the benefit to families who need more milk th 
they can buy, lowered prices would tend to increase milk 0 
sumption and give the dairy farmers “a new lease on life.” 


Congressional Digest. October, 1935. 


“Should Congress Enact a Federal Sedition Law?”—The ent 
issue is devoted to a study of this question. The constitutiot 
rovisions in regard to sedition are cited and federal and st# 
aws are summarized, as are those of the principal foreign co 
tries. Brief statements on both sides of the question are qu0 
from a number of prominent persons. 
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